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Moses is " connected up" with all these topics by Adams's doctrine 
of " vested interests." The Levitical priesthood was a vested inter- 
est ; so was the Roman Empire and the Roman Church and pretty 
much every other institution of importance in history. If the author's 
use of this term is somewhat loose , his general meaning when he uses 
it is not hard to perceive ; it signifies whatever results from the " lust 
for power and wealth." 

Along with the vested interest the "world movement of the eco- 
nomic centre of gravity" enables Mr. Adams to solve all his problems. 
The conclusion reached as to what is before us at the present time is 
important if correct. It is nothing else than war between Great 
Britain and the United States (page 162). 

A captious historical critic might easily find in this essay a few 
points on which to dissent from the author's views or question his 
statements of fact. But of course no one will actually do it, not 
even in respect to the statement on page 23 that Joseph settled his 
brethren and family " in the province of Gotham." This is at vari- 
ance with the hitherto accepted story ; but taken in connection with 
the well-kuown identity of the ten lost tribes with the Red Indians, 
it will enable Mr. Adams to develop a plausible explanation of the 
vested interests of the descendants of Joseph and his brethren in the 
City of New York to-day. Wm. A. Dunning. 

Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the 
Present Day. By Ernest Barker. Home University Library No. 
98. New York, Henry Holt and Company. — 256 pp. 

Many persons will find in this volume as useful, interesting and at- 
tractive a number as the series in which it appears can be expected to 
produce ; and very useful, interesting and attractive numbers have 
already appeared. 

An objective presentation of the political theories of the last thirty 
years requires a wide knowledge of both the literary and the practical 
aspects of politics during the period, as well as a special endowment 
of scientific poise for their evaluation. Mr. Barker meets these re- 
quirements perfectly. Those who are acquainted with his work in 
Greek political thought will not be surprised to find this the case. He 
furnishes another example of the cultivated Englishman whose thor- 
ough training in the classics of antiquity proves a particular qualifica- 
tion for dealing with contemporary political philosophy. 

To start "from Herbert Spencer" makes it necessary for Mr. 
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Barker to deal somewhat fully with this starting-point. When the 
treatment is finished there is not much left of the terminus a quo so 
far as coherent political theory is concerned. The forty-seven pages 
devoted by the author to Spencer — much the longest chapter in the 
book — is an admirable specimen of destructive criticism. Mr. Barker 
knows his Spencer through and through, and the exposition of the 
Spencerian system is in itself an achievement of distinction. Adding 
to this the exhibition of the crudities and incongruities that abound in 
the system, Mr. Barker attains a high position among philosophers of 
politics. It is just possible that the tributes to Spencer's contributions 
in other than primarily political theory are unduly meagre ; but the 
author was not bound by the circumstances of the case to deal with 
these other fields. 

One feature of the estimate of Spencerism is particularly interesting 
to the reviewer. Nearly thirty years ago he ventured to suggest in the 
pages of this Quarterly (vol. viii , p. 1 82 ) a certain parallelism between 
Spencer and Plato. The suggestion was based on only a very moder- 
ate familiarity with Spencer's system. It is naturally gratifying to find 
Mr. Barker, with his full knowledge of that system in all its stages, re- 
peatedly characterizing it as essentially idealistic and Utopian. 

Hardly less striking than the treatment of Spencer is the analysis of 
Thomas Hill Green's doctrine. Here, however, Mr. Barker is mark- 
edly sympathetic. His estimate of both the character and the influ- 
ence of Green's work is just and sufficient. 

The division of his field that is adopted by Mr. Barker enables him 
to touch upon not only the major but also the minor streams of thought 
that make up the general current of political theory. His categories 
include the thought of the idealists, the scientific school, the lawyers, 
"Literature," and " Economics and Politics." Thus he is enabled 
to begin with Green and come right through to Norman Angell. Be- 
tween these limits are considered in their proper places Huxley, Bage- 
hot and the sociologists (the " Scientific School"), Carlyle, Ruskin 
and Matthew Arnold ("Literature"), and the socialists (" Eco- 
nomics and Politics"). Exception might be taken to various items 
of this list; why, e.g., does Mr. Barker play the game of the philistines 
by assigning the adjective " scientific " to those only who are especi- 
ally addicted to the phenomena of the material world ? But the query 
that will rise in every thinking mind is : Why is not the last category 
explicitly " Socialism " ? That would include all its contents except 
Norman Angell. Was a special form of title worth while in order to 
bring this writer into the book? Possibly, if it was written before 
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August, 1 914. That this was the case appears to be proved by the 
sentence : " Mr. Norman Angell is one of the many contemporary 
forces which make for the discrediting of the state." How anachro- 
nistic this now seems ! In 1909 Norman Angell proved that war be- 
tween civilized peoples was impossible. Since August, 1914, he has 
by unanimous consent ceased to be a " force " of any kind. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

The National Government of the United States. By Everett 
Kimball. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1920. — v, 629 pp. 

In current thought about what is called " Americanization" it is 
commonly assumed that the poultice is to be applied only to those 
who have been transplanted from foreign soil. It may, however, be 
doubted whether their need is greater than that of many of the Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolution. It would be interesting 
to know how many of these children of revolution are familiar not only 
with the Boston Tea Party and Paul Revere 's Ride but with the still 
more important fact that " in almost every town either a self constitu- 
ted group or a committee appointed by the the town meeting began to 
correspond with similar committees in other towns." Perhaps in these 
troublous times Mr. Kimball should not mention this revolutionary 
form of governmental organization, even though he avoids present-day 
nomenclature. It may be still more questionable whether he should 
add that " 'honest men ' — in other words, revolutionists — were alone 
chosen for those committees." On his behalf, however, it should be 
said that he is laboring under the limitations imposed upon a scholar 
by a tradition that he should tell the truth. He sees our national gov- 
ernment as a process to be understood and not an imaginary altar for 
burnt offerings of oratory. 

That there is widespread need of such understanding is not likely to 
be denied, even though we reject as apocryphal the story of the Prince- 
ton professor who was going to vote for Marshall as vice-president but 
not for Wilson as president. No one by reading our paper Constitu- 
tion can learn much about our system of government. The parch- 
ment is but a beginning. Judicial interpretation and political practice 
make and remake the major sections of our living Constitution. A 
knowledge of this practice and interpretation is indispensable to any 
genuine insight into American institutional life. As a contribution to 
this knowledge and this insight, Mr. Kimball's volume is most valuable. 
Without neglecting history and political practice, he has included more 
of judicial interpretation than is found in most books of similar char- 



